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became worse. Towards dawn of March 21 he lost consciousness, and
a few hours later his breathing became shorter and gradually ceased
altogether. Father Origo, M. le Blond and young John were with him at
die end. 'He died with great calmness and constancy,5 wrote Surges, *and
is spoke of here with much esteem.5 A solemn requiem mass was said for
the repose of his soul by the papal nuncio in the church of San Gemigni-
ano, and his remains were then laid to rest within the same walls. Another
month, and he would have completed his fifty-ninth year.

All the property the once rich and famous Controller-General left at
his death was several thousand livres which he had won at the tables, a
few pictures he had bought with his winnings, and the diamond ring of
inferior water which he used to pledge when luck went against him in the
Ridotto. Apart from these trifles, he told Father Origo in his last conscious
moments, he possessed nothing outside France. He added, as Count de
Gergy later informed King Louis XV, that 'for the rest he had nothing
with which to reproach himself touching Your Majesty's finances
throughout the whole period that lie had their administration in his
hands.'

Three months later Catherine and her two children in Paris heard the
news for which the financier had waited so long and in vain. The French
Council decreed that he owed nothing either to His Catholic Majesty or
to the Company of the Indies.

The day following Law's death Count de Gergy called to offer his con-
dolences to young John, at the same time offering him the hospitality of
his own roof on the pretext that he might wish 'to get away from the place
where his father had departed his life". But there was more in this offer
than met the eye. The cunning ambassador was anxious to ascertain the
contents of the last testament wjuch rumour had it that the financier had
executed. He was surprised that neither young John nor Le Blond, who
had kept constant vigil at Law's bedside and were both in the house when
he called, should have said anything about such a document. He accord-
ingly took advantage of the son's being out of the way to get hold of the
original, and have a copy made, which he promptly despatched to the
Quai d'Orsay. The ambassador concluded that young John's reluctance
to disclose the deed was due to his desire to conceal the fact that his